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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 

The thirty-fifth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Department of Labor comes on March 
+. Widespread interest has been expressed in 
observance of this date with emphasis being given 
to the public services provided by the Department 
under its organic act: 

“The purpose of the Department of Labor 
shall be to foster, promote, and develop the wel- 
fare of the wage earners of the United States, to 
improve their working conditions, and to advance 
their opportunities for profitable employment.” 

During these 35 years, the wage earners of this 
country have raised their standard of living, won 
a greater voice in the determination of their 
working conditions, established the right to join 
unions of their own choosing and bargain collec- 
tively, and advanced the strength and prestige of 
the labor movement. They have had an active 
role in Government during and between two 
world wars. 

This Department is dedicated to the welfare 
and rights of the individual. But these must be 
translated into sound social legislation such as the 
Labor Department has suggested and supported 
in the past. Much progress has been made. 
Much remains to be done. 

The Department of Labor has prepared a hand- 
book describing its services which soon will be 
available. It was prepared to enable workers 
and employers throughout the country to resolve 
more easily and quickly their own problems in 
industrial relations, and to direct them to the 
proper agency of the Department for service and 
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The story of the Department of Labor began 
long before President William Howard Taft, on his 
last day in office—March 4, 1913-—signed the act 
which created it as an executive department of the 
Government with Cabinet status. 

That story is part of the saga of America’s 
workers-their struggle for recognition of their 
dignity as individuals, their contribution to the 
economic and social development of the Nation, 
and their participation in the ideals and bounty of 
the world’s greatest democracy. 

Early unionizing efforts, the invention of the 
railroads, and the spreading markets of the 1850's 
ed to agitation for labor representation in the 
Cabinet as early as 1869. It was in 1884, however, 
n the decade called the Great Upheaval, that Con- 
gress Officially recognized a great class of citizens 
ther than manufacturers, merchants, farmers, and 
small proprietor-mechanics, by creating a Bureau 
f Labor in the Department of the Interior. 
















Statistical Studies 


Functions of the Bureau for more than a decade 
principally concerned statistical studies on sub- 

ets affecting costs of living and working condi- 
tions in America’s mushrooming industrial centers. 
Between 1886 and 1895 its reports dealt with indus- 
ial depressions, strikes and lockouts, working 
vomen in large cities, railroad labor, cost of pro- 

ction in iron, steel, coal, textiles, and glass. 
Special reports also dealt with marriage and 
vorce and State labor laws. 

In 1901 the Bureau conducted the first large- 
vale comprehensive study of wage-earner expendi- 
lures, 

Congress, in 1903, created the Department of 
ommerce and Labor, giving it Cabinet status. 
The duty of the Bureau of Labor in the new 
Department was declared to be: “To collect 

formation upon the subject of labor, its relation 

‘capital, the hours of labor, and the earnings of 







hand women, and the means of promoting 





“FOSTER, PROMOTE, AND DEVELOP WELFARE” OF U. S. WAGE EARNERS 
Department Follows Congressional Mandate of March 4, 1913 


their material, social, intellectual, and moral 
prosperity.”’ 

In the next decade the Bureau was called upon 
frequently by Congress and other Government 
agencies to make studies on subjects not now 
regarded as within the field of labor. In the scope 
of strictly labor subjects, the Bureau of Labor 
made reports on convict labor, industrial educa- 
tion, hand and machine labor, workmen's compen- 
sation systems here and abroad, housing of working 
people, conditions of employment in the iron and 
steel industry, and mediation and arbitration laws 
in the United States. 


Bureau Transferred 


When the present Department of Labor was 
created in 1913, the Bureau of Labor was trans- 
ferred from the Department of Commerce and 
Labor and rechristened the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Its activities were broadened and, as 
before, its function has been to provide a factual 
basis for Government legislation and other action 
guiding Congress as well as workers and the 
American public toward an understanding of 
economic and social problems. Without sacrifices 
of those early functions, BLS has developed a host 
of continuing services to show current conditions 
on the economic front and to aid the various 
Bureaus of the Department of Labor and other 
Government agencies in more efficient performance 
of their functions. 

In the act creating the Department, Congress 
declared that its purpose “shall be to foster, pro- 
mote, and develop the welfare of the wage earners 
of the United States, to improve their working 
conditions, and to advance their opportunities for 
profitable employment.’ The act authorized the 
Secretary of Labor to act as mediator and to ap- 
point commissioners of conciliation in labor dis- 
putes whenever in his judgment the interests of 
industrial peace required it to be done. Under this 































authorization the Secretary laid the foundation for 
the United States Conciliation Service. 

The United States Bureau of Immigration, es- 
tablished in 1891, and its Division of Naturaliza- 
tion, later consolidated, were also among the original 
Bureaus of the Department. Their duties were to 
enforce the provisions of the immigration and 
naturalization laws and the Chinese-exclusion law. 
They had an exceedingly heavy workload during 
the first decade of the twentieth century when im- 
migration reached the highest point in American 
history. Approximately 10 million immigrants en- 
tered the country between 1900 and 1910. 

The Bureau of Immigration in 1907 established 
a Division of Information to prevent the exploita- 
tion of aliens and to direct them to job opportuni- 
ties. This information service was the nucleus from 
which grew a general job placement service and 
finally the United States Employment Service. 

The Children’s Bureau had no 
activities when it was placed in the new Depart- 
ment in 1913, but devoted itself to welfare and 
and children. 


enforcement 


information work for mothers 
Later it was given administrative duties in con- 


nection with specific Federal laws in its field. 


Employment Zones 


In 1915 the Division of Information of the 
Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization created 
18 employment zones, each having a public em- 
ployment branch station, and 22 subbranches at 
important points. At the same time its employ- 
ment services were extended to American citizens, 
and in 1916 it was renamed the United States 
Employment Service. Next a plan was worked 
out with boards of education of principal cities 
whereby evening classes were organized for in- 
struction in citizenship. The instruction was 
based on a pamphlet prepared by the Bureau of 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

In 1917-18 the War Labor Administration was 
established within the Department. It consisted 
of the War Labor Policies Board, National War 
Labor Board (working with the United States 
Employment Service, which was expanded to in- 
clude 400 State employment service offices), and 
seven other divisions and services concerned with 
problems of women war workers, working condi- 
tions of wage earners in war industries, adequate 





housing and transportation for war worker-, and 
problems peculiar to Negroes as war workers, 
Most of these agencies were liquidated afior the 
1918 armistice. On July 1, 1920, however, Cop- 
gress established the Women’s Bureau in thie De 
partment on a permanent basis. 

In 1921 the Department’s operations were ex. 
panded by the Shepherd-Towner Act. It provided 
for the protection of maternity and infancy tlirough 
a system of public health nurses, practical «emon- 
strations of child care for mothers, and the estab- 
lishment of consultation centers. Administration 
was vested in the Children’s Bureau, which had 
the power to withhold Federal funds from States 
whose plans fell below standard. It resulted in 
decreased maternal and infant mortality and in 
raising both health and hygiene levels. 


Child Labor Evils 


Several Children’s Bureau studies showed the 
evil effects of child labor on health and education 
of children, accompanied by an increase in juve 
nile delinquency. As a result a constitutional 
amendment prohibiting child labor was submitted 
by Congress to the States in 1924. By 1937, 28 
States had ratified the amendment — 8 short of th 
36 necessary to make it effective. 

As the depression of the 1930’s wore on, th 
finding of ways to care for superannuated and u- 
employed workers became imperative. It was 
stressed in the 1933 report of the Secretary of La 
bor, who submitted a series of studies on social 
security made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Early in 1934 the President appointed a Committee 
on Economic Security composed of the Secretaries 
of Treasury, Agriculture, and Labor Departments 
the Attorney General, and the National Relie! 
Administrator. The Secretary of Labor was name( 
Chairman, and Department of Labor personne! 
served as a general staff. The Committee’s work 
culminated in a report to the President, on th 
basis of which the Social Security Act was drafted 
passed, and, in August 1935, went into effect. lt 
provided for old-age assistance and old-age al 
survivors’ insurance for those of working ag 
unemployment compensation through State facil 
ties, cooperative assistance to the States in pr 
grams of child and maternal care, and assistane 
for blind and crippled children. 
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William B. Wilson, first Secretary of Labor 
fom 1913 to 1921 in Cabinet of Woodrow 


National Conference 


coordinate labor legislation in the States, and to 
ssist State officials in drafting such statutes had 


Secretary of Labor called a conference of State 
abor commissioners, representatives of the Gover- 
representatives of organized 
\mong its recommendations was the establish- 
ment within the Department of an agency which 
ould assist the States in formulating standards 
legislation and in safety, health, and regulatory 
chniques in the administration of labor laws. 
ting on this recommendation, the Division of 


Abor Standards was created. has continued 


liaison between the Department and 


lous State agencies charged with administra- 


\ational Conference on Labor Legislation in 1934 
to its becoming an annual event, providing 
lorum for the exchange of ideas and techniques 


‘progressive development of programs through- 





















L. B. Schwellenbach, former U. S. Senator of Wash- 
ington State, became Secretary on July 1, 1945. 


In June 1954, Congress authorized United 
States membership in the International Labor 
Organization. Since that date the Department 
of Labor has steadily increased its participation in 
the ILO program of elevating standards of work- 
ing conditions throughout the world. An Office 
of International Affairs has been created in the 
Department to keep the Secretary of Labor 
informed of developments in the international 
field. 

First Federal action toward influencing wage 
rates was taken by Congress in 1931 with the 
passage of the Davis-Bacon Act. That act re- 
quired the payment of “prevailing” rates of 
wages (as determined by the Secretary of Labor 
to workers employed on all contracts in excess of 
$2,000 for the construction of public buildings 
entered into between contractors and the Federal 
Government. 


Employment Service 


In June 1933 the United States Employment 
Service received a new birth and legal status with 
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the passage of the Wagner-Peyser Act. It 
vided financial benefits to States accepting the 
provisions of the act and established a national 


pro- 


system of employment offices under direction of 
the USES. (In 1939 the USES was transferred 
to the Social Security Board and, with the Bureau 
of Unemployment Compensation, formed the 
Bureau of Employment Security of the Board. 

When the 1933 National Industrial Recovery 
Act was voided by the United States Supreme 
Court in the Schechter decision in 1935, the labor 
provisions contained in the industry codes estab- 
These 
included provisions for maximum hours, minimum 
of employment. 


lished under this act were also nullified. 


wages, and other conditions 
Another section of this law was section 7 (a), which 
required that every code must recognize specifi- 
cally the right of employees to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing. 
A second provision was that “no employee and no 
one seeking employment shall be required as a 
condition of employment to join any company 
union or to refrain from joining, organizing, or 
assisting a labor organization of his own choosing.”’ 

These last two provisions enunciated principles 
previously established in the Railway Labor Act 
of 1926, the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction 
Act of 1932, and the 1933 act creating the Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation. 


Wagner Act Passed 

A Labor Advisory Board appointed by the Sec- 
retary of Labor formulated many of the NRA 
code labor provisions. The Department 
(through the Children’s Bureau, Women’s Bureau, 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics) reviewed the 
practicability and enforceability of the labor pro- 


itself 


visions of the codes before their submission to the 
President for his approval. 

In July 1935, 2 months after the Supreme Court 
had voided the NIRA, Congress passed the Na- 
tional Labor Relations (Wagner) Act, which con. 
tinued section 7 (a) of the NIRA and strengthened 
the collective-bargaining rights of workers. It 
also created, outside the Department, a 
judicial board, the National Labor 
Board, to carry out the provisions of the act 
stantial changes in the act and in the procedures of 
the NLRB were made in the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947.) 

On June 25, 1938, Congress passed the Fair 
Labor Standards Act 
become effective October 24, 1938. 1t provided a 
floor under wages and-a ceiling over hours of work 


quasi 
Re lations 
Sub- 


(wage and hour law) to 








without the payment of overtime, and eliminated 
child labor in all interstate industries, filling to 
some extent the gap left by the invalidation of 
the NRA provisions on these subjects and failun 
of the child labor amendment to the Constitution 










to receive endorsement by three-fourths of th 





States. Passage of the wage and hour law followed 






by 2 years the enactment of the Public Contraets 
(Walsh-Healey) Act providing a maximum 40-hour 
week and 8-hour day without payment of over- 







time; also requiring payment of prevailing mini- 






mum wage rates set by the Secretary of Labor o1 
Federal Government in- 
the act 





all contracts with the 
volving $10,000 or more. 
prohibits the employment of child labor or convict 





In addition, 





labor and provides safety and health standards i! 





work. 






Activities in 1938 


At the end of 1938, therefore, the Departme! 
of Labor was administering Federal legislation fo 








the regulation of hours, wages, and employment 





minors in industries engaged in interstate colt 





merce; wages of laborers in construction of Feder 





. . . It} 
buildings; and wages, hours, safety and _ heal 





standards for employees of companies doing Wo! 





on contracts with the Federal Government. 





The defense and war programs of the Nate 





abruptly changed the emphasis of the activities 
the Department. During the depression years, ! 
main efforts of the Department and its Bureal® 
had been directed to the reduction or alleviation | 
unemployment, to studying employment possi! 
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ties of industries, old and new, to raising low wages 
and reducing excessively long hours, and to explor- 
ing for solutions of the employment problems of 
women, older workers, and technologically dis- 
placed workers. 


With the accelerated industrial tempo of war- 





time activity, the tasks of the Department became 





increasingly those of safeguarding the protective 
devices accident prevention, healthful conditions 
in work places, and control of the factors which re- 


sulted in absenteeism. Among the first steps taken 
was the appointment by the Secretary of Labor of 
a committee, known as the National Committee 
for the Conservation of Manpower, composed of 
representatives of labor, industry, national and 
local safety councils, and State officials concerned 
in the administration of laws on safety and health 
to carry out this program at all levels —national, 
State, and local. 

In 1943 the war and other Government agencies 
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In 1880's this building, 15th St. and New York Ave., 


opposite U. S. Treasury, housed Bureau of Labor. 


concerned with manpower joined with the Depart- 
ment of Labor in the 
labor policy” covering such items as weekly day of 


‘ 


issuance of a “desirable 
rest, specified meal period, reasonable daily and 
weekly working hours, and vacations. 

The Women’s Bureau assisted the War Depart- 
ment in the application to 
standards necessary in jobs employing women. 


war industries of 

The Children’s Bureau prepared plans for facili- 
ties to meet maternal and child welfare require- 
ments in new communities surrounding defense 
and war plants. Later the emergency and infant- 


care program for the wives and babies of men in 
the armed services was entrusted to this Bureay 

The United States Conciliation Service work. 
load increased greatly with the recognition that, 
for maximum production, strikes must be kept toa 
minimum. Disputes which it was unable to adjust 
and which threatened the successful conduct of thy 
war were certified for action to the National 
Defense Mediation Board—created by Executive 
Order of the President on recommendation of the 
Secretary of Labor—and later to the National 
War Labor Board, National Labor Relations 
Board, and the Wage Adjustment Board 

Labor organizations, which had reached a com- 
bined membership of 10,000,000 and 
11,000,000 by 1941, cooperated by pledging no 
strikes for the duration of the war, in return for 


between 


a promise to establish a tripartite agency (Nation- 
al War Labor Board 


Management 


for dealing with labor dis 


putes. gave a corresponding no- 
lockout pledge. 

As the energies of the Nation were increasing) 
bent to war, sources of manpower, instead of 
sources of jobs, became the objective. The ap- 
prenticeship training program was stepped 
training courses were devised for new workers an 


up-grading of others. The BLS explored all pos 


35 Years of Factory Workers’ Wages—In Dollars and Purchasing Power 
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Earnings jumped from an average of $11 to more than $50 a week. 
living costs, but a gain of over 100 percent in real wages was registered between 1913 and 1947. 


Much of this went to meet increase? 
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sible reservoirs of labor and calculated estimates of 












4) @ manpower that would be needed in given occupa- 

UP & tions, at specified periods, and under given war 
alt @ conditions. 

pos Among the most important activities of the 

labor Department throughout the war period was 

that of providing all kinds of statistical informa- 

~ | @ tion for other Government agencies. In addition to 

60 the continuing day-by-day flow of statistics nor- 

nally issued, many special studies were made for 

50 OPA, War Production Board, War Labor Board, 

ongressional committees, and others. Such studies 

ucuded special rent and housing surveys; studies 

$40 ithe effect of longer hours on efficiency, output, 

dsenteeism, accidents, and spoilage of materials; 

sages and earnings; and housing conditions, etc., 

- is well as reports on special economic subjects both 

ee and abroad. 

$20 By the end of 1945 the Department of Labor 

nsisted of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United 

‘ates Conciliation Service, Women’s Bureau, and 

- he Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 

‘ons. As war agencies were dissolved it regained 

$0 thers, such as the United States Employment 

1 “vice, Which throughout the war had been the 

—— § erating arm of the War Manpower Commission. 

creo It was transferred from WMC to the Labor 


‘partment by Executive Order of the President 
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ee 


Toe nee scene 


Sidon home of the Department of Labor, completed in 1935, faces the Mall near Washington Monument. 


in September 1945, 15 months before the adminis- 
tration of the 1,800 local employment service 
offices was returned to State administration, with 
supervision over policies and regulations retained 
by the USES. 

The Apprentice-Training Service, established in 
the Department in 1937, likewise was returned 
from WMC. 

Under the Reorganization Act of 1946 the 
Children’s Bureau was transferred to the Federal 
Security Agency. Administration and enforcement 
of the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, however, were retained in the 
Labor Department. 

When the Selective Service Act expired on 
March 31, 1947, the responsibility for safeguarding 
the reemployment rights of returned veterans was 
transferred to the Secretary of Labor. To handle 
these cases the Veterans’ Reemployment Rights 
Division was established with a system of field 
representatives in every section of the country. 

Thus the Department of Labor is now composed 
of the Secretary's office, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, the Women’s Bureau, the Division of Labor 
Standards, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions, United States Employment Service, 
Veterans’ Reemployment Rights Division, and 
the Apprentice-Training Service. 













Negro Workers Holding Gains 
Made During War 


Negro workers made a number of advances dur- 
ing the war which have continued into the post- 
war period, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Gains include increased civilian employment, a 
significant shift from farm to factory, and consid- 
erable upgrading. Between April 1940 and April 
1944, employment of Negroes increased about 
1,000,000. Many received their first opportunity 
to perform basic factory operations in a semiskilled 
or skilled capacity. 

Nevertheless, a considerable proportion of the 
Negro labor force in April 1947 was still engaged 
in unskilled occupational and service activities, 
and in 1947 Negroes experienced a consistently 
higher rate of unemployment than white workers. 


Fewer Farm Workers 

“The characteristic concentration of Negroes in 
farming, domestic service, and nonfarm labor 
groups has been greatly modified,” BLS reported. 
“Approximately 7 out of 10 Negroes employed in 
1940 were in those occupations, whereas in 1947 the 
proportion was only slightly more than 5 out of 10. 

“During World War II, substantial numbers of 
Negro workers shifted over to higher paying, more 
attractive jobs in industry and to a lesser extent 
into white-collar occupations. These 
the immediate 


advances 


were consolidated in postwat 
years.” 

In agriculture, the largest single employer of 
Negro labor, the ratio dropped from one in three 
to less than one in five. Before World War I], over 
70 percent of Negro women employed in nonfarm 
work were domestics. This proportion dropped to 
less than 50 percent in 1947. 

At the same time, there was a sizable increase 
in the proportion of Negro women employed as 
beauticians, cooks, waitresses, and in other service 
occupations. 

Employment of Negroes as skilled craftsmen and 
foremen in factories seems to have declined. 
Negroes employed as proprietors, managers, and 
professional workers increased after 1940, but in 
1947 still accounted for less than 3 percent of total 
employment in these occupations. Negro employ- 
ment in clerical and sales work increased three and 
one-half times from 1940 to 1947. 





President Asks $6,000,000 
For Industrial Safety 


Appropriations of $6,000,000 for grants to States 
through the Department of Labor for an industrial 
safety program and $1,000,000 for his proposed 
National Commission Against Discrimination 
Employment were requested in President 
Truman’s budget message submitted to Congress 
on January 12. The President has proposed legis- 
lation authorizing both of these new programs 
which is pending before the Congress. 

The budget message proposed over-all labor ap- 
propriations of $99,670,300 for the fiscal year 
starting next July 1, as compared with $85 300,40 
this year and $140,000,000 in fiscal 1947. This 
includes Children’s Bureau and War Services, now 
discontinued, For the Labor Department’s regular 
annual appropriation the message proposed $93.-- 
670,300, an increase of $8,369,899 over this yea 

Appropriations for each Bureau were as follows 

Office of the Secretary, $3,309,300, a decrease « 
$2,956,501 


United States Conciliation Service and nonrecur- 


(largely due to elimination of t 
ring items). 

Apprentice-Training Service, $2,444,000, an 
crease of $336,200. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, $5,389,200, an 
crease of $1.915.S800. 

United States Employment Service , $77,070, 00! 
an increase of $8,526,600. 

Women’s Bureau, $336,000, an increase 
$73,000. 

Wage and Hour 
increase of $474,800. 


Division, $5,121,800, 


Office of the Secretary 

The Secretary's Office estimates include $505, 
for the Division of Labor Standards, an increase‘ 
about $150,000 over this year’s funds. 

Reduced appropriations in the current year, t 
President said, have impaired the Departments 
capacity to perform some of its statutory functions 
and accordingly the budget recommends increases 
“sufficient to enable it to carry out efficiently 16 
labor information services to t! 


statistical and t 
general public and to the labor mediation and reg" 
latory agencies, and also to carry out adequate! 
its functions in connection with the administt 
tion of the State employment offices.”’ 
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INDUSTRY BASIS CLASSIFICATION ASKED UNDER WAGE-HOUR LAW 


Buyers Would Use Job Criteria in White-Collar Exemptions 


A proposal that the criteria for exemption of 


executive, administrative, and professional em- 
ployees from the minimum wage and overtime 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act be 
established on an industry-by-industry basis—the 
same method used by the War Labor Board in 
establishing wage rates—has been proposed to the 
Administrator of the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions. 

The Association of Buying Offices, Inc., which 
advanced the proposal, said that it was the intent 
of Congress that the Divisions should set up the 
qualifications for exemption in each individual 
industry covered by the act, and that the Adminis- 
trator has the authority to do so. The plan was 
submitted during the closing days of a lengthy 
public hearing on proposals to amend _ present 
“white collar” regulations which were adopted in 
1940 and which established one set of criteria 
applicable to all industries engaged in commerce 
or in the production of goods for commerce. The 
association opposed any change in the present 
minimum salary requirements of the regulations. 


Newspaper Writers 

The American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, the National Editorial Association, the 
Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers Association, 
the Publishers Bureau of New Jersey, Inc., and 
the New York State Publishers Association upheld 
he written contention of Frank L. Mott, Dean of 
the University of Missouri School of Journalism. 
and K. E. Olson of the Northwestern School of 
Journalism that editorial workers, by reason of 
their education and specialized skills, should be 
classified as “‘professionals.”’ 

In similar vein, the National Association of 
Broadcasters held that station staff announcers 


ind news editors are professionals in fact because 
of traning, their skill and showmanship, and 


s 





wuld be classified as such under wage-hour 
regulations. The association opposed a proposal 
by several industry witnesses to adopt the Taft- 
Hartley Act’s definition of a *‘professional’’ on 
the grounds that it would reclassify many present 
professionals as nonprofessionals. 


The American Newspaper Guild and the Ameri- 
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can Federation of Radio Artists held that if 
editorial workers, station announcers, and radio 
news editors should be classified as professionals, 
the net effect would be to remove them from the 
overtime benefits of the wage-hour law. 

The newspaper guild proposed a $500 monthly 
minimum salary as the breaking-off point for 
classification of exempt and nonexempt emplovees. 
The same figure had been proposed by the United 
Office and Professional Workers Union (CIO) and 
the United Electrical, Machine 
Workers of America (CIO). The Communication 
Workers of America (Ind.) proposed a_ figure 
between $350 and $375 per month. 


Radio, and 


Other Proposals 

Several industries proposed salary criteria rang- 
ing as high as $350 a month for executives. The 
remainder asked that the salary criteria be elimi- 
nated entirely or that the Administrator retain the 
present minima which are $30 per week for execu- 
tives and $200 a month for administrative and 
professional types of employees. 

Many industries and several employee groups 
have announced that they will file supplemental 
briefs before the February 16 deadline. 


Labor Disputes 
Decline In Puerto Rico 


The number of situations handled by the Con- 
ciliation Service, Department of Labor, Puerto 
Rico, decreased from 321 in 1945-46 to 309 in 
1946-47, in spite of rising costs of living and 
economic uncertainty. 

These figures were released in the annual report 
of the Puerto Rico Conciliation Service which 
revealed that the number of serious labor disputes 
totaled 207 including 82 strikes, 25 strike threats, 
and 100 controversies. The other 102 cases 
include 65 arbitrations, various consultations, and 
other miscellaneous cases. 

The main source of labor disputes continued to 
be wage increase demands. Some other issues were: 
type of shop clause, check-off, vacations and sick 
leave with pay, overtime pay, employment of 
nonunion men, rivalry between unions and other 
jurisdictional issues. 































































































































































































































































































































Europe’s children are hungry. 
Yet it is not enough for a child to be hungry to 
get needed food through the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund in the midst 
of the third and worst postwar winter. The child 
must be sick as well as hungry because there is not 
enough food to go around nor money to buy it with. 

Only 1 out of 10 of the children it ought to be 
helping is reached by the Children’s Fund. Cur- 
rently it has only enough money to carry on a 
limited supplementary feeding program for some 
3,500,000 European children for a 6 months’ 
period, at the rate of $10 per 6 months per child. 
“Unless and until contributions from governments 
as well as from nongovernmental sources are 
greatly increased the Fund has no prospect of 
reaching any more,’’ reported Donald R. Sabin, 
on his arrival from Europe where he served as 

director of field 
Nations International Children’s Emer- 


assistant operations for the 
United 
gency Fund. 

Present relief programs, both public and private, 
are reaching only a fraction of “the generation on 
whom the world must soon depend for Europe’s 


rebuilding. 
Worst Winter 


Largely because of the drought, the special foods 
needed for maintaining the health of children are 
not to be had, and predictions are that the third 
winter after the war will be the worst yet for many 
children. 

The plight of the Greek children is particularly 
desperate, for the fighting there has made thou- 
sands homeless. Sabin said of them: “They are 
moving about the country in refugee bands, just 
like those we were all too familar with during the 
invasions and the bombings. It is estimated that 
175,000 children are refugees. Many of the families 
have no food except what is given to them, and they 
have no shelter except what can be improvised. 
Many children among the refugees are orphans, 
part orphans, or separated from their families.” 

Getting food to these refugee children is a part 
of the ICEF effort in Greece. Under the ICEF 


EUROPE’S HUNGRY CHILDREN EXPERIENCE WORST POSTWAR WINTER 
UN Emergency Fund Provides Limited Aid to Only 3,500,000 







programs, in Greece as elsewhere, the aid is given 





without political or ideological consideration, 
Many difficulties are encountered in the 


situation, with whole areas cut off for long and 





present 






short periods. In many instances, roads are mined 





and communication lines are broken. Despite all 
obstacles ICEF is trying to get through to as 
many children as possible. 
Herds Slaughtered 

In Czechoslovakia, newly built up dairy herds, 
which were counted on to get the milk supply back 
to at least something near normal, are being 










slaughtered because farmers cannot feed them. 
The fields long ago were stripped bare. 

France, too, saw its prospects of being able to 
care for its own children vanish. ICEF is now ship- 
ping milk to France for some 290,000 children. 

The Children’s Fund undertaking is receiving 






















great support everywhere in Europe, Sabin r- 9. 
ported, with the efforts of not only governments 

but thousands of individuals being enlisted. Get- re MG, 
ting a daily supplementary meal—or school lunch- ! 
eon—to the children comes down to exactly the . 
same kind of operation with which we are familiar —— 
in this country, he added. Voluntary organizations children 
similar to the parent-teachers clubs and to the Red ropes anc 





Cross lend a hand in getting the meal prepared and 
served in the schools and the children’s centers. 






Desperate Need 

In concluding his report, Assistant 
Sabin pointed out the desperate need of help in 
European countries until they can get their live- 
stock replenished and until they have normal 
harvests. He said: “For all of them, the situation 
gets better. The 





Director 







will get still worse before it 
children are always the ones who suffer most under 
such circumstances. ICEF is doing its utmost t 
alleviate the situation, but it can do no more than 
scratch the surface with funds now available. The 
most ICEF can do is to provide a daily supplement 
of only 300 calories of vital foods (milk, fats, pr 
teins) to an otherwise very inadequate diet. At th 
most we will be able to reach only about 10 percent 
of those who need help and food.” 










The hopele 
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McComb Would Relax 
FLSA Contracts on Hours 


Need for revision of the provision in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act intended to encourage the use 
of agreements for employment on an annual basis is 
stressed by Wage and Hour Administrator Wm. R. 
McComb in his annual report to the Congress. 

In general, the provision permits overtime work 
up to 4 hours a day or 16 a week without time and 
when employers and employees, 
have 


one-half pay 


through bona fide collective bargaining, 
agreed to annual contracts calling for not more 
than 2,080 hours of work during a period of 52 
consecutive weeks. However, the report points 
out, only a few contracts for employment on an 
annual basis have been signed as a result of this 


exemption. 


Rigid Statute 

The report says: “The signal failure of this 
section of the act is due primarily to the rigidity 
of the statutory limitation on the total number of 
hours of work permitted under such an agreement 
and on the absence of other tolerances in the 
language of the provision.” 

Revisions suggested by McComb as necessary to 
make the provision more flexible would (1) allow a 
tolerance for hours worked in excess of 2,080; (2) 
provide for guaranties of employment approximat- 
ing but not necessarily equaling 2,080 hours; (3) 
include provision for piece-rate pay and other 
incentive type of compensation; (4) include the 
provision that rates of pay of job classifications 
shall be governed by the underlying union agree- 


ment; (5) include specific provision for meeting 
of the guaranty when there is less work available 
than was guaranteed; (6) establish requirements 
to be met when more than the guaranteed hours 
are worked, and, in any event, when more than 
2,080 hours are worked; (7) establish a specified 
maximum limit above 2,080 hours. 

Administrator McComb particularly cautioned 
that amendments must be carefully considered to 
avoid abuse. 

“The aim should be to set reasonable minimum 
standards,” McComb urged. “The overwhelming 
majority of employers pay wages far in excess of 
the statutory minimum and many pay overtime 
the overtime 


under terms more favorable than 


requirements of the act.” 


President’s Committee 
Names Group Chairmen 

The President’s Committee for National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week has name 
committee chairmen and vice chairmen to carry 
out the action proposed by the members a their 


November and December meetings, according to 


Vice Admiral Ross T MeIntire (MC) USN, Retd 

“Tt is the intention of the President’s Committ 
to work through its members and their organiza- 
tions in order to bring to the handicapped th 
realization of years of hopeful waiting and praying 
actual job training and employment,’’ Admira 
MelIntire stated. “In order to do this we must first 
better educate and inform the American peopl 
employers, handicapped, and ordinary citizens 
To help accomplish this, the following committees 
and leaders have been appointed: 

Awards of Merit: Mrs. J. L. Blair Buck, Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, chairman; Col 
John Smith, Institute of the Crippled and Dis- 
abled, vice chairman. 

Community — Rehabilitation 
Howard A. Rusk, M. D., New 
chairman; Mrs. Esther Van 
Dailies News Service, vice chairman. 

Disabled Veterans: Millard Rice, 
American Veterans, chairman; Col. 
Allen, news writer and author, vice chairman 

Education: Dr. Harry Byrd, Maryland Univer- 
sity, chairman; Lewis Hines, American Federatio! 


Centers Dr 
York Times 
Wagoner Tufty 


Disable 
Robert hs) 


of Labor, vice chairman. 

Labor: A. J. Hayes, International Association: 
Machinists, chairman; Miss Elizabeth Christma 
National Women’s Trade Union League 0 
America, vice chairman. 

Management-Labor Institutes: Roderick Ste 
phans, Roderick Stephans and Associates, In 
chairman; John Brophy, Congress of [Industria 
Organizations, vice chairman. 

Research: H. H. Hughes, The Studebaker Corp 
chairman; F. Ray Power, States Vocational Rehe- 
bilitation Council, vice chairman. 

Workmen’s Compensation: Hon, A. Harr 
Moore, former Governor of New Jersey, chairma! 
Charles Davis, United Mine Workers, vice chal! 
man. 

Other committees are being added. 
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USES FORESEES NO EARLY BREAK IN HIGH-LEVEL EMPLOYMENT 





Export and Domestic Demands for Goods Keep Plants Busy 


Foreign export requirements and current domes- 
tic demand will keep employment at high levels 
and unemployment low for many months to come, 
surveys by the United States Employment Service 
indicate. Many industrial areas will experience sig- 
nificant employment gains. 

Industrial centers likely to experience employ- 
ment gains under the foreign aid plan requirements 
are located in Middle Western, South Atlantic, and 
Atlantic seaboard States. Sizable employment 
gains are already in prospect in Michigan, Illinois, 
Indiana, and Wisconsin; smaller gains are in sight 
in Georgia and Florida and in industrial areas along 
the Atlantic coast. 

Demand is expected to be particularly heavy for 
nonelectrical machinery, fabricated metal prod- 
ucts, and transportation and agricultural equip- 
ment. Significant production increases are also 
scheduled in food, paper, chemicals, and ship- 
building. 

Agricultural demands will necessitate sharp 
seasonal increases in employment of agricultural 
workers with the arrival of spring. 


Ample Labor Supply 


From present indications, no manpower prob- 
lems are in prospect during the next few months, 
according to the USES surveys. Rather they show 
that, if need arises, the labor foree can be further 
expanded. Millions of workers left the labor market 
after World War II, and many of them, including 
women and older workers, could be brought back 
nto the employment field if necessary. Unem- 
ployed handicapped workers also provide another 
which workers can be 


from additional 


recruited. 


source 


The USES surveys included examination of in- 


dustries such as steel, fertilizer, transportation 
equipment, agricultural machinery, heavy elec- 
irieal equipment, industrial machinery, automo- 
biles and trucks, and textiles. They indicate that 
many of these industries will be able to meet all 
hanpower needs either by recruiting new workers 
oeally or in other areas. Plant capacity, particu- 


why in the steel industry, is a limiting factor, 


vhich itself limits expansion of other basic metal- 
sing Industries. 
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An increase in fertilizer production presents vir- 
tually no manpower problem, since the industry 
employs mainly unskilled and marginal workers. 
Few additional workers need be recruited, but the 
season for production may need lengthening. 


Can Increase Production 


Agricultural machinery production, now in- 
creasing steadily, can be increased still further 
through employment of additional workers or by 
lengthening of work each week, although the latter 
would involve overtime pay. Some difficulty might 
be encountered in recruiting additional foundry 
workers. Since most of the plants are located in 
industrial centers in the Great Lakes region and in 
Minnesota, where current unemployment is gen- 
erally at a low level, expansion could lead to com- 
petition with other industries. 

Plants manufacturing heavy electrical equip- 
ment, such as motors, generators, transformers, 
and accessories, are in a position to increase produc- 
tion provided ample materials are available. Most 
plants report shortages of steel and, in some cases, 
copper and porcelain terminals hindering expan- 
tion of production. 

Any substantial expansion of production inthe 
metal-working machine industry would involve 
difficulties in recruiting experienced workers. How- 
ever, production in the metal-working industry is 
still far below the 1941 rate. 


Materials Short 


Although production in the automobile industry 
has increased, steel shortages have prevented full 
use of plant facilities and manpower. If the mater- 
ials problems were eliminated, there would be no 
difficulty in expanding production as much as 10 
percent, and with very few additional workers. 

Shortage of steel is the production bottleneck 
in the building of freight cars. If this material 
were available, few additional workers would be 
needed to increase productien substantially. 

The textile industry has substantially increased 
production since its drop in the first half of 1947. 
Except for “spot” shortages of skilled workers, no 
manpower problems are expected in this industry 
during the next several months. 









CHILD LABOR VIOLATIONS CONTINUE AT EARLY WARTIME RATE 
9,593 Children Found Illegally Employed in 2,453 Plants 


A high rate of violations of the child labor pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act persisted 
through the fiscal year 1947, the Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions of the Department 
of Labor reported. 

Almost exactly the same number of establish- 
ments in violation and the same number of illegally 
employed minors were found by Department of 
Labor inspectors in the 1947 fiscal year as in the 
preceding year. 

In the 1947 fiscal year, 9,593 minors were found 
illegally employed in 2,453 establishments. In the 
1946 fiscal year, the figures were 9,583 minors ip 
2,449 establishments. 

These extensive child labor violations were found 
in 1947 even though fewer establishments were in- 
spected in that year than in the previous year 
(38,613 in 1947 and 42,194 in 1946). 

Establishments employing minors under 18 or 
minors of 18 and 19 in hazardous occupations 
totaled 6,860 in 1947 and 9,190 in 1946. Minors 
under 18 employed in these inspected establish- 
ments totaled 40,741 in 1947 and 79,544 in 1946. 

Most of the illegally employed minors were 
working contrary to the basic 16-year minimum 
age provision of the Fair Labor Standards Act 


CHILDREN AT WORK, 1940-1947 


the wage and hour law. For occupations declared 
particularly hazardous, an 18-year minimum: age 
has been established. There are also special regu- 
lations covering the employment of children 14 


and 15 years of age. 
More Than in 1942 


The level of child labor violations found in 1947 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act is above that 
which existed in 1942, before war pressures brought 
into the labor force unusually large numbers of 
boys and girls to help take the place of the millions 
of men and women who.went into the armed forces. 
The violation level has receded from the peak of 
the war, but has not dropped back to the point 
where it stood at the beginning of the war. 

Although violations were found in every major 
industry group, the largest number—18 percent 
of the violating establishments and 26 percent of the 
minors in violation—were in the food and kindred 
industries, including establishments canning and 
packing fresh fruits, vegetables, and seafood. In 
this group were 477 violating establishments with 
2,499 minors under 18 illegally employed. Next 
in order of number of establishments violating 
were the lumber and basic timber products indus- 
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This nonhazardous job of measuring bakery ingredients 
is a legal occupation for boys and girls of 16. 


tries, printing and publishing establishments, ap- 
parel and other finished fabric products, and fur- 
niture and other finished lumber products. 


Establishments Inspected 


Inspected establishments are not a representa- 
tive sample of all establishments subject to the 
child labor provisions of the act. In planning in- 
spections, the objective is to concentrate on estab- 
lishments most likely to have violations. 

The persistence of child labor violations through 
1947 indicates that illegal child 
labor continues to be a serious and challenging 
problem, Wm. R. McComb, Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, 


the fiscal year 


points out. An estimated 490,000 voung persons 
lf through 17 years of age were emploved in July 
947 in manufacturing industries, which are pri- 
marily the ones covered by the child labor prov I- 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
Looking at all United 
Vensus Bureau estimates of the national labor 


industries, the States 
loree show only a slight falling off in the numbers 
of young persons 14 through 17 years of age at 
work between April 1946 (2,270,000 
447 (1,970,000), 

Compared with the 3,400,000 boys and girls 14 
‘trough 17 vears of age emploved full time or part 


and April 


lime in April 1945 when the war was still in prog- 
fess, these figures show a considerable decrease, 


ton the other hand, they indicate a much 
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Operating band saws is hazardous even for adults. 
It's illegal for boys like this and all under 18. 


greater volume of child labor now than in 1940. 
In April 1947 there were nearly 3 times as many 
14- and 15-year-old children at work as in March 
1940 (230,000 in 1940 and 630,000 in 1947), and 
more than half again as many 16- and 17-year-old 
boys and girls (870,000 in 1940 and 1,340,000 in 
1947). 

High prices and the rising cost of living are 
putting pressure on many families, especially those 
in the lowest income groups, to have their children 
begin early to earn and contribute to their own 
and family support, McComb said. The present 
high level of business activity and relatively high 
level of adult employment apparently means that 
some employers in their search for and hiring of 
new workers tend to be careless in checking for 
observance of legal child labor standards 


Labor Extension Bills Up 


Two bills that would set up in the Department 


of Labor an extension service for workers similar 
to that carried on for farmers in the Department of 
Agriculture are now befor 


congere ssional 


com- 
mittees. Hearings are expected to be held early 
this vear. 

The bills, introduced in Congress in 1947, have 
been endorsed by organized labor, Seve ral labor 
conferences, and other interested groups. 

The proposed extension service would work in 


cooperation with educational institutions. 











Construction Expenditures 
At All-Time High 


Construction activity hit a new all-time high in 
1947 according to Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ports. For every $100 spent in 1942, the previous 
record year, $106 was spent last year. Of the nearly 
$15 billion total, almost $13 billion went into new 
construction. Compared with 1946 all construction 
activity was 28 percent and new construction 30 
percent greater in dollar terms. Part of the in- 
crease, of course, was due to higher prices. The 
actual physical volume of new 1947 work put in 
place was only 7 percent greater than 1946 

Employment in the industry was also at the 
highest level since 1942. Contractors employed an 


average of 1,733,000 workers. The peak employ- 
ment during the year was in September (1,904,000). 

Segregating nonfarm housing by private builders 
results in a total of 
fifth more than the previous vear after adjustment 


close to $5 billion, over a 


of totals for both vears to 1939 dollars. 


Largest Garment Group in N. Y. 
Averages $2 Hourly 


Women sewing-machine operators, single hand 
(tailor system), in New York City were earning 
$2 an hour, on an average straight-time basis, in 
These 
largest occupational 

that Women 


operators on the section system, relatively few in 


dress manufacturing during August 1947. 
workers constituted the 


group in the industry in city. 
number, averaged $1.25, and hand sewers (finish- 


ers), second in numerical importance, received 
$1.44. The great majority of the workers in these 
occupations were paid on a_piece-work — basis. 
Women inspectors and thread trimmers, largest 
groups generally paid by the hour, had respective 
averages of $1.20 and 92 cents. 

Most of the men in the industry were employed 
as cutters, pressers, or single-hand sewing-machine 


New 


receiving $2.34 an 


operators. In York, cutters, usually time 


workers, were hour, on the 
average, while the pressers and sewing-machine 
operators, generally paid piece rates, earned $3.38 


and $2.78, respectively. 


16 


Wood-Furniture Wage Rates 
Up 15 to 45 Cents Hourly 


Wages of wood-furniture workers in 11 key jobs 
in 9 centers of the industry generally advanced 
from 15 to 45 cents an hour between October 1945 
and September 1947, according to Bureau of Labor 
Statistics 
to 45 cents an hour for most jobs studied in 


studies. Increases averaging from 30 
oo" 


Grand Rapids were highest, while in the other 
areas studied gains in most jobs ranged from 15 
to 35 cents. 

Straight-time earnings of men in the September 
1947 study were highest in Los Angeles, with 
hourly averages ranging from $1.08 for machin 
off-bearers to $1.58 for hand shaper operators 
Averages of $1.20 or more were reported in eight 
of the jobs studied in Los Angeles, as compared 
with six in Grand Rapids, which reported second 
highest rates. Lowest earnings, ranging from 7] 
cents for off-bearers to $1.01 for general mainten- 
ance men, were reported in the Winston-Salem 
High Point area. 

Earnings of women hand sanders ranged fron 
64 cents in the Morganton-Lenoir area to $1.15 
in the Los Angeles area, and gains for the 2-vear 
interval were similar to those of the men in most 
arevs covered, 

Wage information in more detail by area studied 
in September 1947 is available from Bureau ol 
Labor Statistics for both wood and upholstered 


furniture manufacturing. 


Cotton-Garment Workers 
Average 79 Cents Hourly 


Three of every ten workers in cotton-garment 
factories were earning less than 65 cents an hour ol 
a straight-time basis in the fall of 1947. Over hall 
of all the workers in the industry received less than 
75 cents an hour and slightly more than 3 of every 
20 earned $1 or more. 

The straight-time earnings for all workers in th 
industry averaged 79 cents an hour. Workers lo- 
cated in the Southwest averaged 65 cents, those 0! 
the Pacific coast $1.03. Workers in the Middl 
Atlantic region, comprising about one-third of the 
industry total, had an S7-cent average. 
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BIRD & SON TO PAY ALL COSTS OF EMPLOYEE RETIREMENT PLAN 





After 5 Years With Company, Men 65, Women 60, Participate 


A retirement income plan which will be funded 
from company earnings, with individual employees 
making no contribution whatsoever, has been es- 
tablished by Bird & Son, Inc., of East Walpole, 
\ass., manufacturer of paper and paper products, 
which employs 3,000 persons. The first payment 
into the trust by the company will be made out of 
current earnings and will amount to approxi- 
mately $800,000. This money has been turned over 
to the Merchants National Bank of Boston for the 
retirement trust. 

1947, by 


H. Anderson, becomes effective for 


The plan, announced December 1, 
President A. 
the vear 1947 and is unique in the respect that 
none of the money placed in the trust fund can 
ever come back to the company. 

Under the plan, adopted after months of study, 
the company, after making deduction for reason- 
able return on capital, sets aside a definite propor- 
tion of its remaining earnings for this retirement 
fund each year that such earnings are made. 

3,000 Employees 

Every person who has been with the company 
for 5 years or more participates, and each person's 
share depends on base pay and length of service. 
The 3,000 workers covered by the plan include 
the employees of Berry Asphalt Co., a wholly 
owned subsidiary. 

The plan provides annual income upon retire- 
ment at age 65 for men (60 for women), death bene- 
lits in case an employee dies before retirement, and 
ish payments to employees who leave the com- 
way before reaching retirement age. 

All money placed in the fund is credited to the 
vorkers on the basis of units of credit which are 
igured each year in which earnings permit a pay- 
ent to the trust. These credits stand to each 
vorker’s account as long as he remains an em- 
lovee of the firm. 

Workers with 25 or more years of continuous 
wrvice at retirement age may receive up to 40 
ereent of their base pay as retirement income. 
rrimary payments received by the worker under 
te Social Security Act and payments under any 
utributory company annuity plan are deducted 
figuring payments under the plan. 
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Working for the company at the present time 
are a number of persons over retirement age. Men 
1948, and those over 
65 will retire on December 31, 1948. The age limits 


over 70 will retire on June 30, 


are 5 vears less for women. Retirement income for 
both these groups is financed by special prov isions. 


Six Union Contracts 


The present officers of the company, which has 
six plants in various parts of the country, include 
Axel H. Anderson, president; Wesley C. Ahlgren, 
treasurer; E. L. Chamberlian, H. E. Sawyer, Jr., 
and R. A. Wilkins, vice presidents; Creighton Hill, 
director of industrial relations; and B. E. Rogers, 
personnel director. 

The company has contracts with the following 
Industrial 
Union 1330, CLO, at the paper and paper-products 
mill, East Walpole, Mass.; United Paperworkers 
of America, ClO, Local 896, at the roofing mill, 
Norwood, Mass.; Local Industrial Union 
CIO, at the floor-covering mill, Norwood, Mass.; 
Eastern Building & Roofing Employees Union 
(independent) at the felt mill, Phillipsdale, R. | 
United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers of America, 
CIO, Local 170, at the roofing mill, Chicago, IL; 
International Union of 
Stationary, Local 214, at the roofing mill, Shreve- 


unions at its various plants: Local 


1384, 


Operating Engineers 


port, La. 


Insurance Home Offices 
Pay Women $25 to $35 


Women clerical workers of many types were 
paid between $25 and $35 a week, on the average, 
in home offices of life 
1947, 


Statistics survey. 


Insurance companies In 


January according to a Bureau of Labor 

Among the occupations included in the survey 
were accounting clerks, file clerks, general clerks, 
Office 


operators in this category included those on ad- 


office girls, and clerk-typists machine 


machines, billing machines, mimeo- 


dressing 
graph machines, key punches, and certain types 


of work on bookkeeping and calculating machines 












TOOL MAKER AWARDED HIS APPRENTICESHIP CERTIFICATE AT 65 


Farmer-Boy’s Ambition To Master Skilled Trade Comes True 


It never is too late to learn. William A. Keefer, 
of Sterling, Ill., has again demonstrated it. 

On June 2—10 days before his sixty-sixth birth- 
day—Keefer was awarded a diploma for success- 
fully completing his apprentice training in the in- 
tricacies of tool making. He is now a full-fledged 
journeyman tool maker in the plant of Charles O. 


Larson, Sterling, Ill. 





Tool-Maker Keefer pauses for instruction from super- 
visor who might be his son—but isn't. 


Keefer was 20 years old when he quit the farm 
and started to work as a helper mechanic in a wire 
mill. But he always looked forward to arriving at 
the status of an all-round craftsman in a skilled 
trade. In June, at retirement age, his dream was 
realized. 

When he started his training last December ip 
the Larson plant, his employer granted him 3 
years’ credit on his apprenticeship term for th 
variety of experiences in mechanical work he has 
had during his lifetime. Since the term of appren- 
ticeship is 4 years, this credit meant that he could 
complete his training in 6 months—and reach th: 
goal of journeyman tool maker this June. 

While in training, Keefer was paid the wage of 
other apprentices on the same level. In addition 
to his training on the job, he also received class- 
room instruction in subjects related to tool making 
It was all part of the apprenticeship program of th 
company, established with the assistance of th 
Apprentice-Training Service, United States De- 
partment of Labor. 

After his farm days, Keefer worked in a wir 
mill, in a foundry, as a blacksmith’s helper, an 
then as a machinist’s helper in the maintenance 
shops of the Rock Island Railroad Co. He was bon 
on June 12, 1881, in Harmon, Lee County, Ill. 

When asked why he decided to accept employ- 
ment as an apprentice, he said: “I have always 
wanted to learn a skilled trade. Now I am happy 
that I have had the opportunity to learn the tool- 
making trade.” 


HOWARD DURHAM TO DIRECT CONCILIATION IN NEW YORK 


Cyrus S. Ching, Director, Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, has appointed Howard 
E. Durham as Director, Region II, with offices in 
New York City. Prior to his new designation, 
Durham was Director of Region I, with offices in 
Boston, Mass. 

Durham, who holds B. A. and M. A. 
from the University of Washington, has had a long 
career in the field of labor relations. He formerly 
taught United States history and social science 
at the University of Washington. 

Durham joined the United States Department 


degrees 


18 


of Labor’s Wage and Hour Division in 1938 4s 
Inspector in charge of enforcement of the Fa 
Labor Standards Act for 11 States 
During 1940-42 he was Special Representativ: 
Department of Labor and the United State 
Conciliation Service, in Honolulu, T. H. Whi 
there he also member of the Militar 
Governor’s Labor Advisory Council and chairma! 
of the committee on wages for Army and Na) 


western 


was a 


construction projects. 
In November 1942 he returned to the Wage # 
Hour Division. 
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SAN FRANCISCO TO BE 1948 HOST OF ILO CONFERENCE IN JUNE 


Freedom of Association and Right To Organize on Agenda 


For the first time in 4 years a general session of 
the International Labor Conference will meet in 
the United States. It is scheduled to open in San 
Francisco on June 17. 

World attention was focused on the ILO when 
the Conference met in Philadelphia in the spring 
of 1944, while hostilities were still in progress. By 
special radio broadcasts the workers of occupied 
countries were told of the Conference’s proceedings. 

The San Francisco Conference will have before 
it definite proposals set forth in the Philadelphia 
Charter. An important item on the agenda will be 
the framing of one or more international labor 
treaties on freedom of association and the protec- 
tion of the right to organize. The Conference will 
also discuss collective-bargaining principles, con- 
ciliation and arbitration, and management-labor- 
government cooperation. 


Began in 1919 


The principles of freedom of association and the 
right of organization are included in the ILO’s 
Constitution. Since the creation of the ILO in 
1919, labor representatives at Conferences have 
felt, however, that the obligations implicit in the 
Constitution should be strengthened by labor 
treaties defining these rights. Last year the ques- 
tion of freedom of association was raised in the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
by the World Federation of Trade Unions and the 
American Federation of Labor. The Council re- 
lerred the question to the ILO, which discussed it 
fully at the Geneva Conference in June-July 1947. 
The results of that Conference’s discussion have 
unee been endorsed by both the Economic and 
Social Council and the UN General Assembly. 

Other points on the agenda include the adoption 
ofa treaty on the organization of public employ- 
ment services and the discussion of vocational 
guidance. The organization of efficient public em- 
ployment services is a necessary step in the 
‘conomic reconstruction in a number of countries. 
The problem of the shortage of trained workers in 
many areas also will be discussed. 

Government, labor, and management delegates 
‘ill debate these questions among others at the 
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They will also elect a new Governing 
Body to direct the ILO for the next 3 years and 
adopt a budget for 1949. 

Coming from 55 countries, the delegates will 


Conference. 


bring to San Francisco the first big international 
meeting since the UN Charter was drafted there 
in 1945. A local citizens’ group has been active for 
helping with the preliminary 
arrangements for the Conference. Two San Fran- 


several months 
ciscans, J. David Zellerbach, employer member of 
the 1LO’s Governing Body and president of the 
Crown-Zellerbach Corp., and Maitland Penning- 
ton, employer member of the ILO’s Joint Maritime 
Commission and vice president of Pacific Trans- 
port Lines, Inc., have organized the local group. 
They are being assisted by John Dille, Wage and 
Hour Regional Director in San Francisco. 


Asians Seek To Better 
Worker Living Standards 


Representatives of employees, employers, and 
governments of Asian and Near and Middle East 
countries are determined to better living standards 
of their peoples, William S. Tyson, Solicitor of 
the Labor Department, said on his return from 
regional conferences of the International Labor 
Organization. 

Serving as an observer for the United States, 
Tyson attended ILO meetings at New Delhi, 
India, and Istanbul, Turkey. Resolutions con- 
cerned with social security, protective standards 
for workers, and economic development were 
passed at each. 

The New Delhi meeting was a 
regional conference for Asian nations to consider 


preparatory 


problems peculiar to that region. Employee, em- 
ployer, and government delegates from China, 
Burma, Indo-China, Ceylon, Siam, Malaya, Singa- 
pore, Australia, New Zealand, Dutch East Indies, 
Pakistan, and the Dominion of India, and repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, France, the 
United Nations attended. 

Government representatives from Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Lebanon, Iraq, and Iran took part in the 


and 


Istanbul conference. 
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Losses and Gains 





Most of the gains made by organized labor in 
the mass-production industries during World War 
I were lost in the rapid decline of union strength 
which started with the recession of 1921-22 and 
the movement for wage reductions which a wave of 
strikes failed to check. 

Because of the success of large-scale attacks by 
antiunion employers in many industries, the 20's 
became known as the “open shop era.” Antiunion 
techniques ranged from welfare measures to re- 
use of and 


pression and the widespread spies 


strikebreakers. 

From 1920 to 1923, union membership fell from 
about 5 million to about 3% million. The decline 
continued after industry entered a period of rapid 
and unprecedented expansion. In 1929, at the 
height of “prosperity,” union membership was 
only 3,625,000. 

Of the 105 international and national unions in 
the AFL in 1929, 44 had held their own or 
expanded after 1925 

The depression and widespread unemployment 
which followed the October 1929 stock market 
crash further reduced union membership to 3% 


1932. 


only 


million by 


1933 Revival 


Trade-unionism began to revive after enactment 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act in the 
spring of 1933. Section 7 (a) guaranteed the right 
of employees to organize into unions of their own 
choosing and to bargain collectively with employ- 
ers. The revival brought a tremendous influx of 
new members from the mass-production indus- 
tries. Workers in the automobile, cement, 
and aluminum industries were rapidly organized on 
an industrial basis and taken into directly chart- 
ered Federal labor unions. 

During 1933 and 1934, 
national unions of the AFL also made substantial 
The International Ladies’ 


rubber, 


many national and inter- 


gains in membership. 
Garment Workers’ Union increased its membership 
from 40,000 than 150,000; the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers from 94,000 to 


to more 


20 


Ma- 
nited 
100) 


130,000; the International Association o 
chinists from 75,000 to 90,000; and the 
Mine Workers from 300,000 to nearly 500 

These gains were temporarily halted by Sy. 
preme Court invalidation of the NIRA in May 
1935, the rapid spread of employee representatior 
plans established primarily to combat the sprea 
of unionism, and employer hostility to the Nation: 
Labor Relations Act of 1935. 

However, after the Supreme Court validated th 
NLRA in April 1937, organized labor made ever 
more phenomenal advances. By the end of 1937 
the Teamsters reported a membership of 210,00 
or three times that of 1933. The Machinists an 
the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers double 
their 1933 membership. The Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ union expanded from about 25,00 
members in 1933 to 107,000 in 1937. 


Rift in AFL 
Meanwhile, 
unionism brought 
the AFL. 
The 1934 
mously adopted a resolution declaring that in tl 


the issue of industrial versus craft 


about an internal struggle i 





convention at San Francisco unati- 








mass-production industries new methods had bee 





de ‘veloped for organizing workers whom it had beet 


“most difficult or impossible to organize into cra 








unions.”’ 

The executive 
charters to national and international unions 1! 
the aluminum, and _ oth 
mass-production industries ‘‘as in the judgment | 
the council may be necessary to meet the situation 
It was indicated that the rights of existing trad 
unions would be recognized and that organizatio! 
along craft lines would be retained ip those indus 
tries where the lines of demarcation between crafts 





council was directed to iss 











automobile, cement, 



















were distinguishable. 

During the following year, the AFL 
charters to unions in the automobile and rubb 
industries. In defining their jurisdiction the coum 
specifically excluded certain skilled craftsmen a! 
coming under the jurs 





grant 








maintenance employees 
unions. 
CIO Is Born” next mont! 


diction of other 
(“Labor U. S. A. 
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Some Current Bulletins 


The Economic Report of the President, Transmitted to the Congress in January 
1948. Summarizes levels of economic activity in 1947 and levels of activity 
and adjustments needed in 1948. Subject matter covers course of employment 
and production ; the flow of goods and purchasing power; price and wage trends; 
profits; nature of inflationary pressure and why inflation is dangerous; for 1948: 
needed levels of employment, production, and purchasing power; fiscal policy 
to combat inflation; regulation of credit; need for selective controls. It also 
considers long-range objectives for the American economy: development of 
natural resources and capital equipment; development of human resources and 
productivity; development of institutions and practices for a high-production 
economy. For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 136 pp. 35 cents. 


Protecting 60 Million Workers—1947 Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor. 
Reviews the accomplishments of the Department of Labor during the fiscal 
vear ended June 30, 1947. The report discusses developments during the yeat 
in labor-management relations, prices and wages, productivity, and employ- 
ment. It describes the role of the Department in international activities, and 
deals with legislation of particular interest to wage earners. 


Sections on the functions and activities of the Chief Clerk and Budget Officer, 
the Library; the Office of the Director of Personnel, and the Office of the Solic- 
itor are included. 


The Appendix contains condensed reports of Bureaus and Services. For sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. January 1948. 117 pp. 25 cents. 


Publications of the Department of Labor, January 1948. A 65-page booklet 
lists available publications and tells how to obtain them. Covers activities and 
reports of Apprentice-Training Service, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Office of 
the Secretary (including annual reports since 1913), United States Employment 
Service, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, and Women’s 
Bureau. It contains a list of depository libraries throughout the country. 
65 pp. Single copies supplied without cost as long as edition allowed for free 
distribution will permit. 


Annual Re port, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. 1947 Includes 
résumé of inspection activities, trends in inspection activities and results, 
Supreme Court decisions, exemptions. 85 pp. No sales copies. 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are sup- 
plied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the Information Office, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money. 

Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
money Order made payable to Superintendent of Documents. Currency sent 
at sender’s risk: 


WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 





The Labor Information Bulletin, published 
early every month, reports and summarizes “If we cs = al 
news about labor and government, for the | . we can compress our manifold activities 
use of labor and management, in news | into a few simple words, which tell inter- 
are doing and 
studying, the Bulletin will do a good job 
for the Department, and for the people.”’ 


and international labor news. 


Send your subscription today for the 


L. B. SchWELLENBACH. 
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